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‘Toward a New Understanding of the 
Deaf Child”’ 


The theme for the meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, which will be held at the Washing- 
ton State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Washington, 
June 28-July 3, 1953, will be “Toward a New Under- 
standing of the Deaf Child.” 

The keynote address will be given by Dr. Helmer 
Myklebust, Professor of Audiology, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. An excellent program is being 
planned for the meeting under the direction and supervision 
of Dr. Truman L. Ingle, Vice-President of the Convention, 
Chairman of the Program Committee, and Supt. of the 
Missouri State School for the Deaf. The social events 
and housing are being taken care of by Supt. Virgil W. 
Epperson, Supt. of the Washington State School for the 
Deaf, and members of his staff. One of the highlights of 
the meeting will be an all day tour to Mt. Hood. This is 
the first time that the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf has met in the Pacific Northwest. We feel 
certain that the excellent program, the hospitality of the 
people of the Northwest, and the scenic grandeur of the 
location will attract many teachers. 


Daniel T. Cloud, President 
Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf 
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Education for the Deaf in England 


Sam D. Taytor, B.A. 
American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Connecticut 


Eee privilege of being an exchange teacher to the Royal 
School for Deaf and Dumb Children in Margate, Kent, 
England, during the school year of 1951-52, has presented 
the opportunity of observing English schools in operation.* 

In England children with defective hearing are classified 
on an educational basis and not on the grounds of hearing 
loss or development of speech or language taken in isolation. 
They are also classified for administrative and scientific 
purposes on an educational basis in the following grades:! 


Grade I 

These children can hear and understand conversation at 
20 feet and over in ordinary classroom conditions. They 
have a hearing loss up to 35 decibels (pure tone audiom- 
eter). They can be educated in an ordinary school without 
any special adjustments being made. 


Grade II 

Children in this group can hear and understand conver- 
sation between 20 feet and 2 feet away in ordinary class- 
room conditions. They have a hearing loss between 35 
and 60 decibels. (P.T.A.) By reason of their defect they 
cannot be properly educated without special arrangements 
or educational facilities. These facilities range from a 
favorable position in the ordinary school classroom to 
attendance at a special class or school. The children in 
this grade are also subdivided into two groups: 


Grade II A. 

This grade consists of children within Grade II who 
can make satisfactory progress in ordinary schools pro- 
vided they are given some help, whether by favorable 
position in class, by individual instruction in lipreading 
or by individual hearing aids. 


* Miss R. Monica Stayner of England was Exchange Teacher at the Ameri- 
can School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn., during 1951-1952. 

1 Children with Defective Hearing, Board of Education, Committee on 
Children with Defective Hearing, pp. 125-127, 1938. 
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Grade II B. 
This group consists of those children within Grade II, 
who even with the help of favorable position in class, 
individual hearing aids or lipreading instruction, fail to 
make satisfactory progress in ordinary schools. These 
children are placed in schools for the partially hearing. 
Grade III 

This grade consists of children whose hearing is so defec- 
tive and whose speech and language are so little developed 
that they require education by methods used for deaf 
children without naturally acquired speech or language. 
Their hearing loss is over 60 decibels. (P.T.A.) 

At the University of Manchester, Department of Educa- 
tion of the Deaf, children in Grade III are again subdivided 
as follows: 

Grade III A. 

These children can hear sound over a frequency range 
of not less than four octaves and after practice can 
distinguish most vowels and at least a few consonants 
without lipreading. Combined use of a hearing aid and 
lipreading, therefore, facilitates language development 
and acquisition of correct pronunciation. 

Grade III B. 

These children can hear sound over a frequency range 
of less than four octaves and the use of hearing aids 
facilitates lipreading and therefore language development 
and progress in school subjects. It helps in voice 
training but in the improvement of pronunciation only 
a limited extent, if at all. 

Grade III C. 

These children are totally deaf and will not benefit 
from the use of class hearing aids. 

In many large schools children are divided into three 
streams A, B, C, according to their aptitude and ability. 

This classification is in general use and does away with 
such vague terms as semi-deaf and semi-mute. 

Some 4,000 deaf children are now being educated in 
either schools for the deaf, schools for the partially-hearing 
or a partially-hearing unit set up in schools for hearing 
children. 

John H. Blount, Headmaster and Inspector of Schools 
for the Deaf in London, is responsible for having set up four 
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units which were opened in ordinary schools in 1947 and 
1948. These units are treated in the same way as schools 
for the deaf in matters of size of classes, appointment of 
qualified teachers of the deaf, transportation of children to 
and from school, and medical treatment. 

These units were opened with partially deaf children 
transferred from the schools for the deaf and a few who 
were still in ordinary schools as the result of parental 
objection to attendance at schools for the deaf. The 
purpose of these units is to maintain speech and language 
development; to give auditory training; to give training in 
lipreading; and in the use of hearing aids. 

These partially-deaf children are on the rolls of the ordi- 
nary school and associate with hearing children for assembly 
and prayers, singing, physical training, games and other 
activities. At a later stage, when lipreading is well estab- 
lished and the children have confidence in the use of their 
hearing aids, they are taken into ordinary classes for art 
and craft work and progressively from part-time to full 
time, for ordinary class work. 

These units are claimed to be successful as some 70 to 
80% of the partially-deaf children go on to ordinary schools 
and hold their own provided they are given a favorable 
position in class and continue to use hearing aids. The 
period of training varies; some of the partially deaf children 
go to ordinary schools after only six months in the unit 
whereas others take up to two years before they are con- 
sidered suitable for transfer. 

Blount has discovered that some problems and diffi- 
culties have arisen and I am sure they are of general interest. 

The age range of the children is from five to twelve. 
This wide age range, together with a wide range of abilities 
and language development, in a two-class unit is not satis- 
factory and the only remedy is to increase the number of 
classes in the unit. Partially deaf children under five 
years of age attend the nursery departments of the schools 
for the deaf. 


Mr. Blount states that: 


(a) The educationally sub-normal child with a very 
slight loss of hearing was an unexpected problem in the 
early days of the unit. The loss of hearing was so slight 
that but for educational sub-normality the child would 
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have had no difficulty in keeping up with the rest of his 
class in the normal school and would probably have 
remained there. Inattention and backwardness were 
attributed to a more severe degree of deafness than was 
in fact the case, and on thorough examination it was 
ascertained that inattention was due only in small part 
to a loss of hearing and to a much larger measure to 
educational sub-normality. This type of child is cared 
for adequately in the schools for educationally sub- 
normal children and the very slight deafness is found not 
to be a handicap when there is provision for special 
educational treatment to suit his ability and mental 
development. 

(b) The majority of the partially deaf children in the 
units have no complications of personal or emotional 
maladjustments but where there is this complication it 
is usually very prominent.” 


And finally a real problem is that which concerns children 
who become totally deaf or partially deaf at an age when 
they are in senior schools, or about to be transferred to 
senior schools, and who still have normal language and 
speech. 

It is hoped to arrange for children in this category to 
attend ordinary schools and also to attend for several 
forty-five minute periods per week at a nearby school for 
the deaf for individual instruction in lipreading, auditory 
training and training in the use of hearing aids. 

In accordance with the Education Act deaf children 
must attend school between the ages of five and sixteen 
and if parents so desire the Local Educational Authority 
must arrange for education at any age after two years. 
The cost of education is met by the Local Educational 
Authority. 

All schools for the deaf do not come under the State 
Education Authority as the old voluntary (private) schools 
still exist, but it is felt that these schools may some day be 
taken over by the Local Education Authorities. 

For Roman Catholic or Jewish children there are special 
schools and parents have the right to ask that their children 
should be sent to these schools if they so wish. 

There are two schools in England for the backward deaf. 
They are taught by the three-fold system of speech, finger 


2J. H. Blount, ‘‘Recent Developments in London Education for Deaf and 
Partially Deaf Children,’’ The Teacher of the Deaf, Vol L. April, 1952, pp. 
55-57. 
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spelling and the language of signs. The curriculum has a 
tendency to be on a more practical basis. The two-handed 
manual alphabet is used throughout the United Kingdom 
instead of the single handed one. There are excellent 
infant and nursery schools and at Manchester University 
there is a well-equipped clinic for the testing of the preschool 
child. At this clinic parents are instructed in giving their 
children informal home training to develop lipreading and 
spontaneous attempts to talk. They are also helped to 
understand their children’s specific needs for special educa- 
tional treatment and the ways in which these needs can be 
met at the type of school for the deaf or partially deaf that 
is most appropriate in their child’s case. 

Many schools offer part-time trade training from the 
age of 14 to 16, except the Royal School for the Deaf in 
Manchester where full time trade training is given. The 
students may remain there until they are 19 years of age. 
At two other schools in London, one for senior girls, the 
other for senior boys, the students may remain until 19, 
but the majority leave school at the age of 16. Tailoring, 
dressmaking, laundry work, bookbinding, carpentry and 
baking are some of the trades at which the deaf are suc- 
cessful. Because of this part-time trade training in schools 
the students do not have to serve a year’s apprenticeship 
as is required from children in ordinary schools. At 
present there is no unemployment among the deaf. 

There is one school called the Mary Hare Grammar 
School for advanced academic training. Children between 
the ages of 12 years and 13 years, 6 months are eligible and 
candidates are chosen on a merit basis with consideration 
being given to age, type, and degree of deafness. The 
children are required to take an entrance examination 
which consists of both a written test and an oral one. The 
written test includes language, composition, general knowl- 
edge and arithmetic. Candidates for the oral test are then 
selected on the results of the written test and the Head- 
master’s reports. It is most interesting to note that of the 
785 eligible pupils in schools for the deaf or partially- 
hearing in 1952, 68 candidates were entered and completed 
the written papers. Of these 20 were selected for the oral 
examination and 12 were finally admitted. These con- 
sisted of six Grade II B and six Grade III students. 
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The enrollment at present is about 75 students and the 
number of places is determined by the number of senior 
pupils leaving at the end of the school year. The students 
are given courses in science, history, mathematics, English 
and a foreign language which lead to an examination for 
their certificate or diploma. Some go on to a college. 


Organizations 


The National College of the Teachers of the Deaf is an 
association made up of all qualified teachers of the deaf. 
These teachers meet about four times a year in the areas 
in which they are teaching. There is also an executive 
committee of some twenty-four members plus six officers. 
This association is solely interested in the welfare and 
education of the deaf child. 

The Teacher of the Deaf is the official organ of the National 
College of the Teachers of the Deaf. It is published six 
times a year. 

The National Union of Teachers is one of the strongest 
union organizations in England. It is estimated that some 
70% of all teachers are members. The aim of the Union 
is to help the teacher in any legal entanglements relative 
to his work. It also acts on behalf of the teachers in matters 
relative to salary and working conditions. 

There are many other organizations such as the National 
Union of Women Teachers, the National Union of School- 
masters and the Headmaster’s Association, whose aim is to 
assist and protect the teacher or headmaster concerned. 

The National Institute for the Deaf was first set up in 
1911 and its membership is largely comprised of deaf 
adults. This organization is concerned with the promotion 
of the welfare of the deaf and it maintains a reference and 
lending library, which is freely used by teachers of the deaf, 
student-teachers and by the deaf and partially-deaf them- 
selves. The Institution maintains two homes for women 
and a hostel for boys. Lipreading classes are held at the 
Institute and lipreading teachers are trained and examined 
by the National Institute for the Deaf. 

The Silent World, the monthly journal of the N. I. D., 
was first published in 1946 and is the only popular magazine, 


dealing with the various aspects of deafness, in the British 
Isles. 
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At present there are more than seventy independent 
voluntary societies all over the United Kingdom which are 
providing a comprehensive service of religious and general 
welfare work for roughly some 35,000 people. The Mis- 
sions provide regular services and other religious ministra- 
tions in a way that all the deaf can fully understand and so 
be enabled to join intelligently in the worship of God. 
The Missioners, along with the help of the classroom 
teacher, train the pupils for confirmation. The three-fold 
system of fingerspelling, speech, and the language of signs 
is used to enable all deaf people to benefit from religious 
services. In placement work, the Missioners work closely 
with Labor Exchanges and other placement bureaus. 
Business organizations are required to employ a propor- 
tionate amount of handicapped personnel. The Missioner 
must be able to interpret for the deaf in the manual lan- 
guage in court procedures. 

The social clubs of the deaf, which exist in connection 
with every mission, provide many social activities. These 
clubs compete with hearing leagues in football, cricket, 
tennis, and other sports. 


The Training of Teachers 


At present there is only one training center which is at 
the Manchester University, Department of Education of 
the Deaf, under the direction of Professor A. W. G. Ewing. 
Some sixty teachers are trained there each year. However, 
there is an acute shortage of trained teachers of the deaf in 
the United Kingdom and in order to relieve this, qualified 
teachers for hearing children in public schools, may be 
employed in a school for the deaf on an in-service training 
basis. These teachers must pass an examination pre- 
scribed by the National College of the Teachers of the Deaf 
at the end of a three year period. 

To my mind, the drawback with this type of arrangement 


is that deaf children may be under untrained teachers for 
an extensive period. 


Miscellaneous 


In general no deaf teachers or teachers with defective 
hearing are employed as academic teachers but there are 
deaf teachers employed in the vocational departments. 
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There are no Supervising Teachers but there are Heads 
of Departments. Although the primary purpose of these 
Heads is to teach their own class, they do have other 
duties such as ordering supplies, handling discipline prob- 
lems, arranging classes and the like. 

Along with regular teaching duties, teachers are employed 
in most residential schools as assistant Masters and Mis- 
tresses for supervision of children throughout 24 hours 
except when the students are in school or asleep. The 
number of days a teacher is on duty depends on the size of 
teaching staff employed. There is also a dormitory super- 
visory staff at many schools, but their duties consist mainly 
of caring for the boys’ and girls’ specific needs: mending 
clothes, changing of linen, and the like. The problem of 
discipline is the responsibility of the teacher-in-charge. 

There are many more men teachers employed in schools 
for the deaf in England than in America because of the 
high prestige of the teaching profession in that country. 

At present there is a heated controversy over the topic 
of equal pay for women. The starting salary for men is 
about $1300, a little less for women. Salaries vary with 
length of experience and type of college degree. There is 
a yearly increase of about $50.00 for a maximum of four- 
teen years. 

There seems to be a general feeling among the teachers 
with whom I talked that a good language course of study 
is one of the greatest present needs. In my travels to 
various schools, none were using such methods as the 
Fitzgerald Key or the Barry Five Slate Method. Much of 
the teaching of speech is based on Sibley Haycock’s The 
Teaching of Speech. 

The size of the classes in many schools range from ten to 
twelve children. The children in day schools are provided 
with free transportation to and from school and may buy 
their lunch at a cheap price. Pupils in all schools are 
provided with free milk under the National Health scheme. 

The school year extends from the first part of September 
until the end of July with a holiday of three weeks at 
Christmas and two weeks at Easter. 

All positions are advertised and in cases of vacancies for 
Headships, the wife is generally interviewed for a position 
as Matron. 
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The Government hearing aid called Medresco is issued 
free of charge under the Ministry of Health Scheme to all 
those children and adults who may benefit from a hearing 
aid. 

Her Majesty’s Inspectors are Government Inspectors 
employed by the Ministry of Education. Their duty is to 
visit all schools throughout the United Kingdom and to 
assess what the school is trying to do and to what extent 
the aims of the schools are being achieved. 

While theoretically, all schools in England are oral, 
pupils make wide use of manual means of communication 
outside the class rooms. The one exception noted was the 
Mary Hare Grammar School where communication seemed 
to be purely oral, both in and out of class. Finger spelling 
is also used by staff members for group gatherings such as 
chapel talks and the like, and manual means are not 
infrequently used in the instruction of slow children. 
There is undoubtedly strong sentiment among some edu- 
cators for a more liberal attitude on the part of the schools 
in the matter of communication, and most missioners 
strongly favor the use of both the language of signs and 
finger spelling wherever they would seem advantageous. 

It is generally recognized that Professor and Mrs. 
A. W. G. Ewing are strong advocates of oral instruction. 
However, they too apparently feel some need in this 
respect, judging from their comments as follows: 

We hope that the day is not too far distant when a 
better system of classification will ensure that those, who 
after a fair trial in an oral nursery and infant school, 
prove that they cannot make satisfactory progress there, 
will be transferred without loss of time to another school 
that will make special provision for them... It is 
neither fitting nor just that a child who proves unsuitable 
for oral methods of education should remain in an oral 
school.® 


3’ Ewing, Irene R. and Alex, W. G., Opportunity and the Deaf Child, 1947, 
p. 113. 
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WANTED 


Trained teachers for the deaf and hard 
of hearing. Salary open depending on 
training and experience, $3200-$4800. Ad- 
dress communications to Personnel Dept., 
Attention, Miss Audrey Hicks, Supervisor 
of Classes for the Deaf, Houston Public 
Schools, Houston, Texas. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages of 
exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi 
dent and Day Puplis. 
Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HarD-OF-HEARING: Salvaging of Residual MHearing is 
specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. Lip 
Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 
Lip READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
gential aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory de 
fects: instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction 
and physiotherapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Universitty. 
With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 year 
professional course for the B. S. in Education or M. S. in Education granted by 
Washington University. 

Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 

Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 

For further information, address 

DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. Kingshighway St. Louis 10. Mo 
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Another Sonotone First 
the latest electronic miracle... 


TRANSISTOR 


is here at last to bring you better 
hearing at less operating cost. 


ACTUAL SIZE! 


Thanks to this tiny transistor you now 
get up to twice the power. 


Here is the electronic marvel 
that startled the scientific world 
—that the government has al- 
ready put to secret use—that 
seems destined to perfect such 
modern wonders as wrist radios 
and mechanical brains—now 


made available to the public for 
the first time by SONOTONE. 

Yes, here in the first hearing 
aid of its kind, SoNoTONE uses 
the tiny germanium transistor 
—generally described as ‘the 
size of a pea’’—to offer all hard 
of hearing people the benefits of 
this revolutionary discovery. 

It packs up to twice the power 
into the smallest SoNOTONE in 
history—into the thinnest hear- 
ing aid that we have ever seen. 
Operating costs are reduced 
more than 50%. 


Fill out this coupon to receive complete information. 


SONOTONE 
CORPORATION 


ELMSFORD, N. Y. 


SONOTONE CORP. 
Dept. K-33, Elmsford, New York. 
Please send me full information on the 


new SONOTONE TRANSISTOR HEARING 
AID. 


Is Our Teaching Meaningful? 


Tuomas H. Poutos, M.A., PRINCIPAL 
Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan 


ere teaching and the problem it presents has 
been a point of concern to teachers in every area of 
education, but even more so has it presented a challenge to 
the teacher of the handicapped child, for with this added 
physiological limitation teaching takes on a more complex 
form. 

We, as teachers of the deaf, must not discount the fact 
that though we are teaching children, we are also teaching 
an acoustically handicapped group of children. With this 
last point in mind, it is necessary that we recognize the 
restrictions that this auditory handicap places on the 
environmental forces that act upon the child. 

Dr. Mildred Templin of the University of Minnesota 
made a comprehensive study on the development of 
reasoning in children, both deaf and hearing, and the 
effect of limited environment on this development. She 
found that the auditory handicap did more to restrict the 
environment of the child than extrinsic factors did. De- 
fective hearing was classed as an intrinsic factor in this 
study, while residence of the pupil was classed as an ex- 
trinsic factor. The degree of hearing loss, the age of onset 
of deafness, and the length of time of deafness, were all 
factors which affected reasoning ability. 

To give us the background for the purpose of this discus- 
sion let us review briefly our psychology of learning so that 
we will all be thinking in the same terms as we go along. 
An individual’s entire past experience influences his reac- 
tion to any situation in which he may find himself. The 
growing effect of the developmental nature of the forces 
involved in past experiences can be illustrated if we visu- 
alize a right triangle with a child’s life starting at the apex. 
As life goes on and forces of the environment play upon 
him, he progresses chronologically on the horizontal line of 
this triangle. The other ordinate, or vertical line, repre- 
sents the qualitative nature of experiences. As he first 
starts out, there are very few forces acting upon him. The 
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area enclosed by the vertical line and the original apex 
represents his past experiences. However, as he proceeds 
chronologically along you will notice that on the basis of 
some of these earlier forces (past experiences to us) he will 
consequently react differently to the new experiences he is 
encountering. This principle described in the Kurt Lewin 
studies is one of the most elementary ones we find in our 
psychology of learning and the importance of experiences 
and the effect they have on the individual has been recog- 
nized in almost all classrooms and as a result the teaching 
has been enriched. 

You are familiar with the experience stories talked about 
in the grades. Proceeding to another point which presents 
a great problem to the teacher, there is the problem of 
taking the child through these various experiences involving 
in the earlier stages, the ‘“‘concrete.’”’ Many of us do say 
that we start the deaf with the “concrete” and later on 
proceed to the “abstract.”” A number of studies have 
been made determining the developmental curves for lan- 
guage and thinking of the deaf. Long and Welch carried 
on a series of studies in the Development of Abstract Concepts 
in Children (2). Cord O. Wells conducted a study with 
both deaf and hearing children in the Development of 
Abstract Language Concepts (3). 

The problem that presents itself is one of taking the deaf 
child from this concrete stage—no matter where it may 
occur—and encouraging him in his thinking to proceed 
into the abstract level. Teaching the abstract to the deaf 
is very difficult; yet, if we were to digress in our develop- 
mental curve and analyze the situation, we will find that 
the abstract has been taught in the earliest stages of our 
educational program for the deaf. 

In teaching the child a particular noun in question, 
which is rather concrete, he sees the object, he feels it, he 
knows what it can do and what he can do to it. It is very 
concrete to us but for the child it is not only concrete but 
also stimulating to him as concerns his thinking. If we 
will recall from our elementary psychology in our analysis 
of the nature of concepts, the percept is one of the earlier 
forms in the developmental curve concerning concepts. 
We must perceive first—the percept is seeing it—nothing 
imaginative about it—you are actually seeing it. That is 
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the concrete. You are starting on your road to establishing 
a concept—the percept. Progressing beyond this stage of 
perceiving to the next level involving a situation wherein 
the particular object is not at hand, the child can think 
back and can remember that particular object. Probably, 
he remembers that it had a certain color, a certain form. 
He may not remember all its details but in remembering 
this mental picture of that particular object he has gone 
into the stage of forming images. They are better classified 
in the psychology of learning as images pertaining to 
memory. These images are purely reproductive in form 
and not quite detailed—nothing original—something he is 
remembering from a time before. In all cases these images 
of memory are derived from experiences. However, were 
the child to advance to the stage of thinking on the basis of 
some of the things he either has, or has not, seen before, he 
constructs images that are entirely different from any he has 
seen before; he has progressed to the stage of using imagina- 
tion which is a more complex form of thought. This 
image, as a result of the imagination, is quite different 
from that of memory. 

This is the development to the concept. Actually the 
various forms of the “concept” in the developmental pat- 
tern went from the percept to the image then to the concept. 
It is that which is the sum total effect that remains with us 
as a result of our experiences that is the concept. (4) 

Now why do we say “‘sum total’? Sum total because 
these are based on word images and the relationships that 
we have linked together from objects and reactions to 
objects, persons, and events. 

The abstract does not find itself very far removed from 
the concrete as may have been hinted earlier. The teacher 
presents the object and soon the identification or the word 
related or associated with the object is presented. How- 
ever, the meaning of the object, its use, what it can do, has 
also been presented somewhat. Soon the object is no 
longer necessary when dealing with the representative of. 
the object—the word—for the meaning of the object has 
been transferred to the word and the word in its association 
with the object satisfies the significance of the meaning of 
the object for the child. The key to the entire transfer is 
association. Association and meaning go hand in hand. 
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The child dealing with the word, on the basis of his ability 
to formulate an image, and his further ability to be able 
to develop the final concept, is purely doing nothing more 
than developing his abstract thinking. 

What can the teacher do to encourage this meaningful 
teaching and to encourage the developmental pattern of 
abstract thinking? Technique plays a very important 
part. The teacher of the deaf has developed a series of 
techniques to overcome the communication problem on the 
one hand and the intrinsic limitations on the other. By 
communication, I mean communication both to and from 
the individual. 

Aside from technique, the other very important aspect 
to the entire encouragement program is content. The 
teacher plays a very important part in the selection of 
content to be taught. Groups of teachers have gotten 
together and have formulated tentative curricula or 
courses of study. 

As guides, the curriculum can serve its purpose. With 
the curriculum on the one hand and with some other 
criteria influencing the selection of content on the other 
the teacher finds herself not entirely lost in this selection 
of content to teach. The other criteria include the items 
needed to be taught as a result of utility in adult life. The 
converse of that is the items needed more immediately to 
be used by the child at the present time. Studies have 
been noted and interesting points have been emphasized 
by Caswell and Campbell in their Curriculum Development 
in which these two criteria—adult use and child interest 
and use, play a very important part in the scientific selec- 
tion of subject matter. (5) 

Psychology of learning emphasizes that no two indi- 
viduals can react to the same situation in exactly the same 
way; nor can the same individual react to the same situa- 
tion at two different times in exactly the same way. That 
is very easily understood if we go back to our psychology 
‘of learning which was briefly discussed earlier wherein it 
was said that on the basis of the past experience of any 
individual he reacts to new experiences; and even if we 
take the same individual one time in a situation and two 
hours later present him with the same situation, he will 
not be the same individual for he already will have experi- 
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enced that which took place two hours before. On the 
basis of that fact he will react differently the second time. 

The point to emphasize is that curricula and courses of 
study are meant to be, and should serve as, guides only. 
The needs and interests of the pupils, as well as other criteria 
necessary for making teaching meaningful, should piay an 
important part in selection of content. Along this same 
line—approaches to problems involved in teaching some 
content material prepared for earlier groups of individuals 
are not necessarily valid—or quite as meaningful—to 
a second group a year or several years later. We know 
that the needs and interests and general make-up of indi- 
viduals are different—one group from the other. So, as 
individuals vary one from another, and as interests and 
needs of groups change or differ one from another, and as 
demands of society are different one year from another, it 
behooves the teacher to be alert to these changes that are 
involved and to be meaningful in her teaching by recog- 
nizing all these differences. 

As concerns technique, mentioned earlier, many teachers 
in order to make responses become automatic for their 
children resort to various devices and techniques one of 
which is the so-called drill-type lesson. This technique 
when used for a purpose is invaluable to the teacher. 
When the teaching remains at the drill level—in other 
words we are teaching only the device—its value as an aid 
to learning ceases to exist. In other words, if the drill is 
used to bring out a point to clarify a meaning, to make 
something automatic for the children, or to make a usage 
habit forming, then it is serving the purpose. But when a 
drill or device is used purely because it is there and its 
purpose is not kept in mind, and we teach for the primary 
reason of only developing the technique or the drill, we are 
just teaching a series of drills; then its value in meaningful 
teaching is lost. Consequently, technique plays almost as 
important a role in maintaining meaningful teaching as 
does selected content. 

In closing and to summarize, to realize a program of 
meaningful teaching it is necessary: 

(1) To recognize the child as an individual. 

(2) To recognize changing situations and differences in 
individuals. 
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(3) To further enrich the child’s environment by pre- 
senting him with numerous experiences because of his 
limited environment due to the intrinsic factor—the 
hearing loss. 

(4) To help him in his development into the abstract 
thinking areas. 

(5) To encourage communication for in communication 
we have thinking and with thinking goes reasoning. 

(6) To recognize the importance of technique and 
content. 

All in all, if we do this, our program will be successfully 
meaningful. 
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What makes sound movies 
so effective for teaching 
normal children? 


SEEING plus HEARING! 


The same principle makes C H RO M 0VOX such a 


dynamic medium for teaching 


the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing. 


Chromovox is excep- 
tionally easy to install 
and operate. Comes 
complete with micro- 
phone, 3 headsets, 3 
basic tapes. 40 tapes 
in all are available. 


Here’s how Chromovox works: 

1. Captures the child’s interest—His 
eyes quickly focus on moving 
tapes with bold, black picture— 
phrase combinations. 

2. Holds attention—Simultaneously, 
he hears the teacher speak the 
word or phrase through the high- 
fidelity compression audio system. 
3. Corrects mistakes—When the 
child makes an error in breath, 
voiced or nasal sounds, the teacher 
flicks a switch lighting a color cor- 
rection window. 
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4. Increases teacher's effectiveness 
—With Chromovox the teacher is 
released from the time-consuming 
chore of cutting, pasting, drawing, 
and lettering pictures and words. 
Chromovox offers some 40 tapes 
from the basic Babbling Reel to 
the advanced Baseball Reel. 

Addition of extension boxes 
provides audio system for up to 15 
pupils. Write for information, 
prices and details on FREE 
TRIAL OFFER. 


Caledonia 


Electronics & Transformer Corp 
Caledonia, N Y 
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The Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center 


and 


Western Reserve University 


Summer Session 


First Term— June 22 through July 31 
Second Term—August 3 through September || 


Laboratories and Observation 


Experimental Deaf Nursery—Ages 14-36 months 
Preschool Deaf—Ages 3-6 years 

Preschool Hard of Hearing—Ages 16 months—5 years 
Adolescent and Adult Stutterers 

Aphasic Diagnostic Clinic—Ages 3-6 years 

Cerebral Palsy Demonstration Group 


Institute on Voice Pathology 
August 10 through 16 


Training Teachers of Esophageal Speech 
Speech Correction for Classroom Teachers 


Address inquiries to: 


GEORGE FORTUNE, Director 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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a TRANSISTOR 
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HEARING AID with 
Otarion QUALITY 
and TONAL PERFECTION 


hearing aid—but only Ofarion 


can make an Ofarion. 

The Ofarion transistor not only 
gives your customers amazing sav- 
ings in battery upkeep (saves up to 
50%) but it also gives the natural 
tone that has made Oftarion famous. 


e Anybody can make a tran- 


When you go Transistor, 
"GO OTARION” 


Ofarion. inc. 


4757 North Ravenswood Avenue 
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Problems Involved in the Placement of a Deaf 
Puerto Rican Child in an Educational 
Environment in the United States 


Justin P. Dozier, B.S. 
Principal 
Academic Department, New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, N.Y. 
AND 
S. B. Gertz, M.A. 
Psychologist 
New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, N. Y. 


Bhage woe influx of the Puerto Rican deaf child into the 

United States brings with it the phenomenon of the 
physically handicapped child who might also be “environ- 
mentally” handicapped. 

Administrators of schools for the deaf in this area are 
faced with the problem of absorbing disproportionate num- 
bers of applicants directly from a foreign environment. The 
usual detailed admittance procedure is further complicated 
in these instances because there has not yet been developed 
a frame of reference with which to evaluate their charac- 
teristics. Probably, in time, and with experience, such a 
frame of reference will be developed, but the pressure is 
immediate and so necessitates an immediate consideration. 

It was felt that psychological data would be needed in 
this evaluative process. Several meetings were held with 
our school psychologist and a research project was devel- 
oped. 

The first finding was a difference in the intelligence 
quotient between the three emigration groups studied. 
Interested in finding what these differences were due to, 
we went more deeply into the problem and into the data. 

Following is a presentation of the initial and the more 
complete stages of the project: 

A Comparison of Some Personality Characteristics of Deaf 
Students of Puerto Rican Ancestry Born in the United 
States, to Those Born in Puerto Rico 

Not to be found in the literature relating to the education 
of deaf students is information dealing with psychological 
characteristics of the Puerto Rican deaf. This is to be 
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expected, since it is only recently that the influx of Puerto 
Ricans to the Metropolitan New York area has brought 
with it both a significant increase in the number of such 
individuals attending schools for the deaf, and the oppor- 
tunity for the investigation of group characteristics. 

Presently, eight per cent of the student enrollment at the 
New York School for the Deaf is comprised of students of 
Puerto Rican ancestry. Five of these students were born 
in this country, while nine were recently admitted to this 
school directly from Puerto Rico. If we expect that many 
more students will apply for admittance directly from 
Puerto Rico, we would want to know whether their previous 
environment has developed in these students certain psy- 
chological characteristics which would not allow for a rapid 
adjustment to their new environment. 

We are fortunate in having students at the school who 
were born in this country, for a comparison with those born 
abroad to allow for the development of a hypothesis re- 
garding the differential effects of environment on the deaf. 

Six of the ‘newly arrived” students attended a residential 
school for the deaf in Puerto Rico. These students will be 
designated as Group A. The three remaining new students 
received no education at a residential school before being 
admitted here. This second group will be designated as 
Group B. The five students born in America will be 
designated as Group C. 

Each student was given the five performance sub-tests 
of The Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Scales and produced a 
“figure drawing” for projective analysis. 


Intelligence Test Results. 


Individual, and the mean I. Q. for each group are pre- 
sented. Included in Table I is each student’s age and 
degree of hearing loss in the speech range. 

It would appear, from Table I, that students of Puerto 
Rican ancestry born in this country receive higher scores 
on performance tests of intelligence. There is another 
reason, besides that of insignificant numbers, which pre- 
vents us from coming to any conclusion regarding the rela- 
tive levels of intellectual functioning of the groups, and 
that is, that the final I. Q. score is the mean of a combination 
of five sub-tests, two of which, “Picture Arrangement” 
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and “Picture Completion,” measure ability dependent to 
some extent on opportunity for specific learning experiences. 
The remaining three sub-tests, ‘Block Design,” ‘Object 
Assembly” and “Digit Symbol” appear to measure factors 
which are not as likely to be as influenced by cultural learn- 
ing, success in performance being largely a function of 
visual-motor, and visual concept formation ability. 


TABLE I 
Group A Group B Group C 
Hearing Loss Hearing Loss Hearing Loss 
Better Ear | Age 1.Q. Better Ear | Age 1. Q. Better Ear | Age 1. Q. 
1. 60% 15.9 | 102 78% 13.9 102 83% 13.5 126 
2. 68% 16.3 98 72% 14.0 87 80% 14.16 | 104 
3. 80% 16.8 75 73% 15.0 105 52% 18.4 109 
4. 75% 17.2 95 74% 18.7 122 
5. 64% 18.6 89 42% 19.5 93 
6. 82% 18.7 | 104 
Mean Mean | Mean Mean Mean | Mean Mean Mean | Mean 
72% 17.1 93.8 74% 14.3 97 66% 16.10 | 110.8 


A brief description of what the test author, D. Wechsler, 
states the tests might measure is in order now before 
proceeding.* 

Picture Arrangement Sub-test. 

This test consists of a series of pictures which, when 
placed in the right sequence, tell a little story. The picture 
series are not unlike the short comic strips to be found in 
the daily papers. ... The subject matter of the test 
nearly involves some human or practical situation. The 
understanding of these situations corresponds to what other 
writers refer to as “social intelligence.” 


Picture Completion Sub-test. 


The subject is required to discover and name the missing 
part of an incompletely drawn object. Performance on 
this sub-test depends in large measure on a familiarity 
with the objects. (Although not stated by Wechsler, this 
writer assumes that performance is dependent on the pres- 
ence of the object in the student’s environment, either 
actually or by means of pictures, movies, descriptive 
stories, etc., and the student’s need to become aware of 


* All descriptive material relating to these sub-tests is taken from, D. 
Wechsler, The Measurement of Adult Intelligence, Baltimore: The Williams 
and Wilkens Company. 1944. pp. 211-258. 
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these objects through personal curiosity, academic en- 
couragement or insecurity.) 


Block Design. 


The subject is required to manipulate wooden blocks into 
increasingly complex patterns. Persons with a lack of 
synthesizing ability, i. e., abstract approach, do poorly on 
this test. The test is a measure of non-verbal intelligence 
based on Koh’s test. 


Object Assembly. 


The test is composed of three figure formboards from 
which pieces are cut out. The subject is required to put 
the pieces into the proper relationships to complete the 
formboard. It tells something about one’s mode of per- 
ception and the degree to which one relies on trial and 
error methods. 


Digit Symbol. 

The speed and accuracy with which the subject is able 
to associate symbols to abstract markings serve as a 
measure of his intellectual ability. More obviously neu- 
rotic subjects do badly on this test because they have 
difficulty in concentrating and applying themselves for any 
length of time and because of their emotional reactivity to 
any task requiring persistent effort. 

Let us now compare the performance of the groups on 
the Picture Arrangement and Picture Completion sub-tests. 

From the noticeable inferiority of Grown A as compared 
to Group C, in performance on these two sub-tests, especially 
on Picture Arrangement, we may suggest that differences in 


TABLE 


Group A Group B Group C 
Picture | Picture Picture | Picture Picture | Picture 
Arrange- | Com- Arrange- | Com- Arrange- | Com- 
Age ment pletion Age ment pletion Age ment pletion 
i. 15.9 4 12 13.9 11 10 13.5 14 12 
2. 16.3 12 8 14.0 13 14.6 12 10 
3. 16.8 6 9 15.0 9 13 18.4 11 14 
4. 7 
5. 
6. 


Mean Mean | Mean | Mean Mean | Mean | Mean Mean | Mean 
17.1 a 11 | 14.3 9.3 12 || 16.10 12 12.2 
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I. Q. noticed between the groups may to be due to the 
unfamiliarity of the members of Group A with the situa- 
tions and the culturally determined outcomes presented in 
this sub-test. Group B data may not be directly compared 
to that of Group C because of the age differences, though it 
may be seen, that in spite of their lower mean age, they did 
better than the members of Group A. 


TABLE III 
Group A Group B Grovp C 

Block Object Digit Block Object Digit Block Object Digit 

Design | Assembly | Symbol |} Design | Assembly | Symbol || Design | Assembly | Symbol 
1. 13 14 8 9 11 7 13 11 6 
2. 8 12 9 7 4 3 6 12 11 
3. 7 6 6 9 11 9 11 12 10 
4. 10 10 9 14 15 10 
5. 8 11 8 10 5 11 
6. 12 12 7 

Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean 

9.7 10.8 7.8 8.3 8.7 6.3 10.8 11 9.6 


It will be interesting to see how the Members of Group A 
do on the sub-tests which measure the method of approach 
to new situations, i. e., learning ability, to determine if the 
inferiority noted is one aspect of a generalized lower level 
of functioning or if it is a specific failing resulting from lack 
of opportunity for learning. 


TABLE IV 
Group A Group B Group C 
Mean of “‘Content’”’ Sub-tests 9 10.6 12.1 
Mean of ‘‘Method” Sub-tests 9.4 7.8 10.5 
Performance I. Q. 93.8 97 110.8 


Although less definite, there appears to be a slight 
superiority of the C Group on Block Design and Digit 
Symbol. 

A comparison of the sub-test performances grouped on 
the basis of whether “content” or ‘‘method” is measured, 
might reveal if the appreciably lower I. Q. earned by the 
‘“newly-arrived” students is a function of lack of stimula- 
tion, undeveloped “learning ability,” a combination of both. 

It would appear that differences in Performance I. Q. 
noticed between the groups is largely a function of differ- 
ences in opportunities for learning. 
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Analysis of the Figure Drawings. 


An analysis of the figure drawings executed to the request, 
“Draw a Person,” or ‘‘Draw a Man,” reveals the interest- 
ing result of a consistent similarity and homogeneity in the 
drawings of the members of Group A as compared to those 
of Groups B and C. Present in the drawings of the mem- 
bers of the A group are what K. Machover! chooses to call 
“compulsive features,” i. e., buttons, shoe laces, tie pins, 
collar pins, belt loops, finger nails, buckle designs, intricate 
tie and shoe patterns, etc. Four of the drawings almost 
touch the top and bottom of the 814 by 11 inch paper on 
which the drawing is made. All are well proportioned and 
would be considered “good” drawings. They are similar 
to drawings by non-Puerto Rican students with ‘‘average 
plus” intelligence. However, ranking the drawings on the 
basis of degree of compulsivity and then comparing this 
order with the I. Q., does not point up a relationship be- 
tween “quality of drawing” (above the “acceptable” level) 
and I. Q. 

One of the members of Group B is a serious behavior 
problem. His drawings indicate a less-than-satisfactory 
effort. The head and feet are omitted from his first draw- 
ing. From his second, eyes are omitted; arms are separated 
from trunk, by heavy, “anxious” lines, no dividing line 
separates upper body from lower body. Bizarre features 
are noted in his drawing of a woman. Arms are separated 
from the trunk, trousers were drawn, then erased (however, 
the cuffs were left), and a crude box-like skirt was at- 
tempted; heels resemble stilts. 

The other two members of this group are brothers. One, 
the younger, functions on the retarded level, both on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue and in the classroom. The other, is a 
leader in the school boy scout troop, and is considered to 
be well adjusted. The drawings of both of these boys are 
similar to those of Group A. Nothing is found which would 
serve to differentiate these drawings from those made by 
non-Puerto Rican students at this school. 

The drawings of the three members of Group C with the 
higher I. Q.’s, are similar to those frequently drawn by 
non-Puerto Rican students of ‘‘average plus’ intelligence, 


1K. Machover, Personality Projection in the Drawing of the Human Figure, 
Springfield, Illinois: C. C. Thomas. 1949. Pp. xl + 181. 
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but are different than those of Group A, in being smaller, 
less ‘‘compulsive” and are of figures which appear to have 
more vitality. 

The drawings of the two remaining members of this 
group are disturbing. One of the students drew a cloud- 
like figure; no hands or feet, only the hazy outline of a 
disfigured torso, on top of which is perched an equally 
uncomfortable looking head. It appears as if the student 
was struggling with almost uncontrollable anxiety in the 
testing situation. The drawing of the other student is 
bizarre but for opposite reasons. Heavy lines bind the 
arms and legs to the torso. While in the “anxious” 
drawing, the torso is expanded, arms and legs missing, in 
this drawing, thick arms and legs are prominent, the trunk 
is minimized. 

While a description of the drawings of the members of 
Groups B and C are, perhaps, interesting, they can not be 
used as a basis for a generalization, being as varied as they 
are, and not (as a group) different from those of the non- 
Puerto Rican students. 

However, those of Group A, because of their striking 
similarity, offer, of at least, an attempt at generalization. 
This writer feels, on the basis of the number and types of 
detailed features present in the drawings of this group, 
that the concept of “compulsive character structure” or at 
least, ‘having compulsive traits,” may be used in a descrip- 
tion of group characteristics. 

W. Reich* offers a personality description of individuals, 
offering in their personality structure compulsive features. 
He writes: 


A pedantic concern for orderliness is a typical trait of 
the compulsive character. His whole life in all its major 
and minor aspects, runs according to a preconceived 
inviolable program. In his outward appearance, the 
compulsive character shows marked restraint and control. 

The puberty of the compulsive character takes a 
typical course. There is first of all a progressive flat- 
tening of affective reactions which may impress the un- 
trained observer as a particularly good social adjustment, 
and may be experienced as such by the patient himself. 


* W. Reich, Character Analysis, New York: Orgone Institute Press, 1949. 
Pp. 456-516. Chapter x, ‘Some Circumscribed Character Forms,’’ pp. 
193-200. 
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Insight into the determinants of this type of behavior is 
given to his readers by Reich: 


The demand for self control, originally imposed from 
the outside on a resisting ego, was internally accepted. 
More than that it became a rigid, chronic unalterable 
mode of reaction. 


As a crude attempt to validate the projective test findings, 
a dormitory supervisor was shown a list of the names of the 
boys of Group A and asked if he would briefly describe their 
behavior, if he felt he could describe their behavior group- 
wise. His comment follows, verbatim: 


This group is characterized by their politeness, con- 
formity to rules and regulations and clanishness. They 
are constantly talking to each other about Puerto Rico. 
They do not, as a rule, participate in sports. When they 
do participate, they are relatively poor at all sports. 


Summary. 


In the way of a summary, it may be seen that there are 
differences, both in level of intellectual functioning and in 
personality structure between a group of students of 
Puerto Rican ancestry born in this country, and those who 
received training in Puerto Rico. 

Differences in I. Q. between the groups may be explained 
on the basis of differences in social opportunity. If, how- 
ever, academic success is to be predicted on the basis of 
intelligence test scores, then the determining of future 
school achievement must, because of the intra-test varia- 
bility, remain an individual matter. 

If we are to consider character functioning as a function 
affecting a total school adjustment, then it is seen that we 
may anticipate that applicants from Puerto Rico who 
attended the school for the deaf, will present certain per- 
sonality features, compliance and self-control, which allow 
for adjustment to residential school living. It will be the 
responsibility of the school administration, presented with 
the configuration of personality, to consider the relative 
benefits to the student and to the student body of admit- 
tance. 

The next area which is in need of study is that of over- 
coming the language handicap due to environmental 
difference as well as physical disability. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 
FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY 
THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND 
FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of 
Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 

SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — 
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Christian guidance in a home-like environment 
should write the Director for further information. 


John A, Klein, Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., 
Detroit 34, Michigan 
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An Experiment in the Training of Deaf 
Children in Memory for Sentences 


Ricuarp G. Britt, Ep.D, SUPERINTENDENT 
California School for the Deaf, Riverside, California 


AND 
James N. Orman, M.S. 


Supervisor, Manual Department 
Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois 


I. INTRODUCTION 


7 HE lack of language and the lack of ability to com- 
municate with ease is the basic handicap of deaf 
children. Involved in the communicative process is the 
ability to retain a sentence in the mind for a given period 
of time. There is some evidence that people with normal 
hearing have auditory memory and visual memory, and the 
auditory memory acts to reinforce the visual memory, and 
vice versa. Even though a hearing person reads a sentence 
silently, he may say the sentence sub voce and thus as far 
as his mind is concerned still has the benefit of both ap- 
proaches. The typical deaf child has only the visual ap- 
proach, whether it is reading, speech reading, or the manual 
language which is being used. Thus there is only the single 
avenue to the mind. 

The question of whether with this single approach the 
deaf child has as good a memory for the retention of a 
sentence as a hearing child is important, and if his retention 
is not as good, the question of whether this memory for 
sentences can be improved by a training program assumes 
major importance. Even when a deaf child understands a 
sentence, if he cannot retain it as long as a hearing child, 
this becomes a part of the over-all language problem of 
the deaf. 

Il. THE PROBLEM 


An experiment was carried on: 

(a) To determine whether the memory for sentences of 
a group of deaf children can be significantly improved by 
means of a training program; 
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(b) To determine whether the effects of a training pro- 
gram persist after training ceases; 

(c) To determine whether the memory for sentences of 
a group of deaf children differs significantly from that of a 
group of public school children of the same chronological 


age range. 
TABLE I 


Data FoR MatTcHEeD Groups OF Dear SuBJECTS 


Yrs. in | Stanford 
Test A Test B €. A: School | Rdg. Score 
Control group M = 88.9| M = 133.66 13.9 8.5 M = 2.42. 
eo = 7.2 ¢ = 26.8 oe = .50 
Experimental M = 90.7| M = 131.8 14.0 8.7 M = 2.85 
group oc = 7.8 o = 28.8 o = .49 
t 51 14 1.86 


III. SELECTION oF SUBJECTS 


The deaf children were all selected from the Manual 
Department of the Illinois School for the Deaf. Twenty- 
five children were selected and tested with Test A and 
Test B of the Memory for Sentences Test which is described 
later. From the group of twenty-five subjects two matched 
groups of ten subjects each were selected. One group was 
designated the control group and the other the experimental 
group. The groups were selected in such a manner that 
the following factors were held constant: 

(a) The mean and the standard deviation of the two 
groups on the two tests were about the same. 

(b) They had about the same distribution of chrono- 
logical ages. 

(ec) They had about the same distribution of learning 
ability as judged by their teachers and supervising teacher. 

(d) All subjects were typically deaf before language was 
acquired. The data for the matched groups of deaf sub- 
jects are presented in Table I. 

The hearing children used in this study were twenty-four 
children from a seventh grade social studies class in the 
Jacksonville, Illinois, Junior High School. The chrono- 
logical age range of the children in this group was from 12 
to 14. The average I. Q. as determined by the Otis 
Intelligence Test was 103.4 with a standard deviation of 
16.75. The average reading grade was 7 years and 4 
months. 
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IV. Testing ProceDURE 


Pretests and final tests each consisted of two parts, 
Tests A and B, and Tests C and D, respectively. Tests 
A and C were parallel 4-5 word sentence tests and Tests 
B and D parallel 8-10 word sentence tests. All four tests 
were constructed by random selection from a pre-prepared 
list of sentences with vocabulary and totality of ideas 
familiar to all the subjects and consisted of twenty sentences 
each.} 

Sentences were printed in manuscript style on white 
cardboard strips 4’ by 36” with a No. 5 Drawlet pen and 
india ink. 

A wooden tray, suspended against one wall of the test 
room, was used for flashing the sentences. By placing 
gray cardboard strips of the same size between the sentences 
and dropping the facing cards and flash cards alternately 
into the tray it was possible to expose the test sentences for 
the desired time interval. 

Sentences in the 4—5 word sentence tests, A and C, were 
flashed for two seconds; sentences in the 8-10 word sentence 
tests, B and D, for four seconds. This flash interval is at 
a rate of two and a half words per second. 

The sentences were written by the children on printed 
forms distributed at the beginning of each test period. 

The children were told that sentences would be flashed 
on the cards for two (or four) seconds, depending on the 
test. They were instructed to read the sentence carefully 
and when the flash card was dropped to write the sentence 
exactly as it appeared on the flash card in the appropriate 
numbered space on the printed form. The children were 
also instructed, in case they were not able to remember the 
whole sentence, to write those parts they remembered. 
They were requested to work quietly and after a sentence 
had been written wait for the next sentence to be flashed. 

After these directions were understood a practice period 
with five sentences was held to make sure that all the sub- 
jects clearly comprehended what was expected of them. 

Tests were scored in accordance with the scoring rules.? 

All four tests, A, B, C, and D were administered to the 
group of hearing subjects just once, at the beginning of the 
experiment. 


1Cf. Post, Appendix A. 
2 Cf. Post, Appendix B. 
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Tests A and B were administered to the total group of 
deaf subjects at the beginning of the experiment. From 
the results obtained the group of deaf subjects was divided 
into two matched groups, an experimental group and a 
control group. 

After seven weeks of training for the experimental group 
Tests C and D were administered to both deaf groups. 

Ten weeks after training ceased all four tests were again 
administered to both deaf groups. 


V. TRAINING PROCEDURE 


Training was carried on with the experimental group 
during a daily 20 minute period for seven weeks. 

The training program was conducted in a manner similar 
to the testing procedure. Sentences used in training were 
written on flash cards in longhand with black wax crayon. 
On occasion the flash interval was increased; in the early 
stages sometimes as much as twice the testing rate. Both 
speed and correctness of response were encouraged. 

During the first two weeks sentences 3-4 words long were 
used exclusively. During the third and fourth weeks sen- 
tences 5, 6, 7, words long were used, and 8-10 word long 
sentences were used during the remaining period. 

The general procedure in checking for errors was as 
follows: errors would be indicated but not corrected, cor- 
rections being made independently by the subject or by 
reference to the flash card the following day; or the sen- 
tences after having been written by the subjects would be 
flashed again in the same order for comparison by the pupils; 
or each sentence would be flashed twice, once for writing the 
sentence and once for immediate comparison by the pupil. 

During the first two weeks of training a list of most 
common errors was posted in the testing room and referred 
to frequently. Pupils were encouraged to study their own 
errors and make a conscious effort to eliminate them. 

No sentences actually used in testing were used in train- 
ing. Training sentences were either disconnected sentences 
or sentences in sequence as part of a story or description. 


VI. 


As is shown in Table II there is no significant difference 
between the deaf group and the hearing group when tested 
with 4-5 word sentences as in Test A. When the results of 
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Test B are compared which utilized sentences of 8-10 
words in length the differences are highly significant with 
the public school group getting the higher scores. 

The fact that there are no significant differences for the 
public school group between Test A and Test C, nor be- 
tween Test B and Test D is evidence that these are actually 
parallel test forms as they were intended to be. 


TABLE II 
Resvits or Tests with HEARING CHILDREN AND Dear CHILDREN BEFORE TRAINING 


Test A—Total deaf group N=20 M = 89.8 o=7.6 om=1.7 


Public school group N=24 M=93.69 o=9.5 om=2.0 
No significant difference df = 42 t+=1.5 

Test B—Total deaf group N=20 M = 132.75 o = 28.01 om=6.3 
Public school group N=24 M=175.40 o=31.1 om=6.5 
Significant at 1% level df = 42 t = 4.69 


(1% level = 2.696) 
Test A and Test C—Public School Group 


Test A N=24 M=93.69 o0=9.5 om=2.0 
Test C N=24 M=94.08 oc=9.0 om=1.9 
No significant difference t= .14 

Test B and Test D—Public School Group 
Test B N=24 M=175.40 o=31.1 om=6.5 
Test D N=24 M=175.7 o=28.8 om=6.0 
No significant difference t = .03 


After the seven week training period for the Deaf Experi- 
mental Group both deaf groups were tested with Test C 
and Test D. Table III gives the results of these tests. 
With the short sentences as tested by Test C the difference 
between the two groups was not statistically significant. 
The difference between the two groups on the long sen- 
tences as tested by Test D was significant at the 5% level. 

The Experimental Group improved to such an extent 
that quantitatively there was no significant difference be- 
tween their scores and the scores of the Public School Group 
on Test D. 

Ten weeks after training stopped the total deaf group 
was tested on all four forms of the test. The results as 
shown in Table IV show that at that time there were no 
significant differences between the Experimental Group and 
the Control Group on any of the tests. There were some 
differences as in every test the Experimental Group had 
higher means, but these differences were not statistically 
different on a quantitative basis. The mean scores of both 
the Experimental and Control Groups had increased since 
Tests C and D had been given at the conclusion of the 
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TABLE III 
Resvts or Tests AFTER TRAINING OF Dear ExPERIMENTAL GRouP 

Test C—Experimental Group N=10 M = 92.7 o=4.6 om = 1.53 
Control Group N=10 M=86.52 o0=8.3 om=2.77 
No significant difference df = 18 t = 1.95 

(5% level = 2.101) 

Test D—Experimental Group N=10 M = 161.13 o0=17.3 om=5.8 
Control Group N=10 M=138.3 o@ =25.8 om= 8.6 
Significant at 5% level df = 18 ¢ = 2.21 

(5% level = 2.101) 
(1% level = 2.878) 

Comparison—Test D 
Public School Group N = 24 = 175.7 = 28.8 om=6.0 
Experimental Greup N=10 M=161.3 o=17.3 om =5.8 
No significant difference df = 32 t= 1.73 


(5% level = 2. 037) 


training period ten weeks earlier. The increase in the mean 
of the Control Group had been enough greater than the 
increase of the Experimental Group to eliminate the sta- 
tistical difference. 


VII. Conciusions 


This study has shown that deaf children do not have a 
memory for sentences which are longer than four or five 
words in length that is the equivalent of the memory of 
hearing children for sentences. Although the hearing 
children were more advanced educationally, all of the sen- 
tences used were such that they were understood by the 
deaf children, so theoretically this difference in educational 
level of the two groups should not have been a factor. 

Deaf children show temporary improvement in memory 
for sentences after a period of training. Quantitatively 
this improvement raises the deaf children to the level of the 
hearing children in this respect. It is the feeling of the 
investigators that there was a qualitative difference which 


TABLE IV 
Resutts or Tests Ten WEEKS AFTER TRAINING Hap Stoprep 

Test A—Experimental Group N=10 M=95.98 o=3.3 om=1.1 
Control Group N=10 M = 92.60 o =5.47 om = 1.82 
No significant difference df = 18 t= 1.6 

Test B—Experimental Group N=10 M = 162.2 o = 22.3 om=7.4 
Control Group N=10 M = 187.2 o = 33.2 om=11.1 
No significant difference df = 18 t = 1.88 

Test C—Experimental Group N=10 M=94.00 o =3.76 om = 1.25 
Control Group N=10 M=89.53 o=6.9 om=2.3 

df = 18 t = 1.72 

Test D—Experimental Group N=10 M = 166.4 o=20.4 om=6.8 

Control Group N=10 M=146.4 o =23.3 om=7.8 


No significant difference df = 18 t = 1.94 
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is not reflected statistically so that actually the deaf children 
are not on the level with the hearing children in this respect 
after training. The qualitative factors are indicated by the 
types of errors such as errors in spelling, types of omissions, 
and the mistakes in tenses and number which were not the 
same for both groups. 

After a ten week interval following the close of training 
all of the deaf children improved, and those who were in the 
Control Group and had not had training improved to such 
an extent that there was no significant difference between 
the two groups. A possible explanation of this occurrence 
is the fact that the deaf children in this experiment were all 
selected from the Manual Department of the [Illinois 
School. All of these children have daily or weekly training 
periods in reading finger spelling, and this is actually another 
means of training the memory for sentences. 

This study seems to indicate that lack of memory for 
sentences is part of the over-all language handicap of deaf 
children, and while this specific skill can be improved to 
some extent by specific training, real and lasting improve- 
ment seems to be influenced by other educational factors. 
Probably only a raising of the total language ability of the 
deaf child will bring lasting improvement in his memory 
for sentences. 


APPENDIX A 


Test A 


. John went to the gym. 

. We saw the airplane. 

The house was old. 

My father was sick yesterday. 
. We walked to the park. 

. The children had fun. 

. Mr. Kline came to our room. 
. I saw the fire. 

. Helen wrote two letters. 

10. John’s father is a farmer: 

11. My brother lives in Springfield. 
12. The room is cold. 
13. We played basketball today. 
14. It snowed all day. 

15. John sits near the window. 


Noe 


w 
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APPENDIX A 
Test A (Continued) 


. We bought a Ford. 

. Lsaw Mr. Cloud yesterday. 
. The door was open. 

. We will go to Chicago. 

. He closed the window. 


Test B 


. The children went to the circus in Springfield in 


November. 


. My father works in a shoe store in Chicago 


Mr. Taylor asked John to wash his car Saturday. 
The boy gave Mr. Orman a note from Mr. Kline. 
The teacher asked John and Henry to wash the slates. 


. Mr. Kline came to Unit III to see Mr. Orman this 


morning. 


. My little brother will be five years old next Thursday. 
. Miss Dial told Henry and John to go to the hospital. 

. I saw two men walking on the road to Springfield. 

. Tomorrow night we will have a party in the gym. 

. Henry bought a shirt and pair of shoes Saturday. 

. John is older than Henry but Henry is taller. 

. I went to the gym after dinner to see Mr. Wilson. 

. He slipped on the ice and hurt his hand. 

. The man in the hall talking with Mr. Orman is Mr. 


Cloud. 


. Mr. Taylor was a housefather here for many years. 

. John found his fountain pen under the teacher’s desk. 
. The dog chased the rabbit into the woods. 

. This morning Henry went home with his sister. 

. The boys and girls clean their rooms after breakfast. 


Test C 


. The window was open. 
. Mother made a cake. 


I read two stories. 


. Yesterday we went to town. 


He is fifteen years old. 


. John is not here. 


Helen goes home everyday. 


. The show was very good. 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
2 
3. 
5. 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
— 
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APPENDIX A 


Test C (Continued) 


9. I am making an airplane. 
10. We were walking to town. 
11. We liked the movie. 

12. John saw his brother. 

13. They came back to school. 
14. Henry closed the window. 
15. I have a brown suit. 

16. He drew a clown. 

17. I know where he lives. 

18. Our room was cold. 

19. The clowns were very funny. 
20. I will read the book. 


D 


1. We won the basketball game with Routt last night. 
2. Henry fell on the stairs and hurt his knee. 
3. My brother in Chicago will come to see me soon. 
4. Mr. Wilson gave us a new basketball in the gym today. 
5. The children went to the gym for the party. 
6. An airplane flew low over our school this morning. 
7. There are many pictures of Lincoln in the hall. 
8. John went to the store for his mother after school. 
9. Mrs Taylor is a housemother in Unit III this year. 
10. We went to the barn to see the new calf. 
11. Miss Dial put some flowers in the vase on her desk. 
12. I went to the office to get my box. 
13. Mr. Kline lives in a house near the football field. 
14. The children have cookies and milk before recess. 
15. A man came to our room and fixed the window. 
16. I saw Mr. Cloud talking with Mr. Kline and Mr. 
Wilson. 
17. I got a letter from my brother in Korea. 
18. The teachers had a meeting yesterday after school. 
19. I saw John going to the hospital with Henry. 
20. We bought some Christmas cards in town Saturday. 
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APPENDIX B 
Scorinc RuLEs 


1. A sentence completely correct received a credit of 10 
points for 8-10 words and 5 points for 4-5 words. 

2. When all the words of a sentence were not written in 
correct order, only those words which were in order 
received credit. 

3. Whenever part of a sentence was correct, a proportionate 
part of the 10 or 5 points credit was allowed. For 
example, three words of a nine word sentence correct 
received 3/9 of 10, or 3.3 points. Similarly, three 
words of a five word sentence correct received 3/4 of 
5, or 3.75 points. 

4. Whenever the tense of a verb was changed, the word was 
scored incorrect. 

5. Whenever the plural form for a singular word was 
written no credit was given. 

6. Similarly, whenever the singular form of a plural word 
was written no credit was given. 

7. When additions were made to the sentence the sentence 
was considered incorrect and only words correct re- 
ceived credit. 

8. When a substitution was made which did not in any way 
change the meaning of the sentence, it was scored as 
correct. For example, full credit was given if the 
sentence was: “My little brother has blue eyes and 
yellow hair,”’ and was written: “My little brother has 
blue eyes and blond hair.” Credits for such substi- 
tutions were rare. 

9. Whenever a word was misspelled, full credit was given 

only in the case of proper nouns misspelled the first 

time. 
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SEND TODAY 
FOR HELPFUL FREE 
LITERATURE 


ZENITH 


THE REHABILITATION | — 
Department of ZENITH RADIO 
CORPORATION, Hearing Aid Division, 


has a portfolio containing folders and booklets on 


hearing aids and problems of the hard-of-hearing. 
We believe many schools and other organizations 
will find these reprints ideal for distribution to 
students, nurses, rehabilitation counselors, social 
workers and the general public. 
Write today for the ZENITH portfolio which we 
shall be pleased to send you without obligation. 


HEARING AIDS 


By the Makers of World-Famous Zenith Television, FM and Radio Sets 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
Rehabilitation Dept., 5801 West Dickens, Chicago 39, Illinois 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


@ For students whose loss of 
hearing makes it difficult 
for them to attend a col- 
lege for students who can 
hear 


Four year college course in 
Liberal Arts and Science 
leading to the B. A. and 
B. S. degrees 


Preparatory Department 
Last year in high school 


TEACHER TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT 
For graduate students who 


hear and are preparing to 
teach the deaf 


One year course leading 
to the M.S. degree 


THE KENDALL SCHOOL 


@ Postgraduate Department® Elementary School 
@ Preschool 


For further information, write to The President, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 
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Safeguarding Opportunity for Higher Education 
for Those with Impaired Hearing 
Irvine S. Fusretp, Dean 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

y force of enlightened and recently aroused interest in 

audiology and in the conservation of hearing, partic- 
ularly as concerns children, a noteworthy movement has 
been under way within the past decade or two, aimost a 
revolution it may be said, with respect to problems in- 
volved in impairment of hearing. This movement is re- 
flected in an increase in clinical organization and in 
clinical and social welfare centers devoted to aid in mat- 
ters of hearing loss, in establishment of special classes in 
the public schools, in a widespread increase in use of 
instruments of measurement of hearing, amplifying 
devices, hearing aids, both group and individual, in an 
aroused interest in problems of hearing in medical school 
curricula, and in the acoustic programs in schools for 
the deaf. 

This movement has also met an encouraging response 
on the part of colleges and universities with respect to 
their own student personnel. Recognition has been more 
widespread as to needs of the field, and in a number of 
eases a thoroughgoing program of providing for the 
special adjustment needs of students with a hearing 
handicap has been instituted as a supporting feature of 
the broader health education setup. 

A further manifestation of this interest was a report 
presented before the Third National Conference on 
Health in Colleges, meeting in New York City May 7 to 
10, 1947 (published in 1948 by the National Tuberculosis 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York, 19, N. Y.) by its 
Committee on Handicapped Students. In that statement it 
was noted that 60 percent of the 207 colleges for which 
report was made conducted routine tests of hearing. The 
Committee recommended further that students with a 
physical handicap ‘‘who are intellectually qualified and 
who can make necessary adjustments to meet their phys- 
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ical limitations should not be denied opportunities for 
college education.’’ 
The same committee of the Association offered the 


following conclusions concerning students with hearing 
defects : 


Reports indicate that hearing loss among college students may be 
increasing. Actually, such reports of increased incidence reflect the 
refinements which have been made in our methods of detecting 
hearing loss. It is believed that, with modern methods of detecting 
hearing loss, about 10 percent of college students will show signif- 
icant loss of hearing in one or both ears. 

The committee agreed upon the following recommendations: 

1. The college should provide a screening test for hearing defects 
as part of the matriculation health examination. The instrument 
recommended is the pure tone audiometer as used by the United 
States Navy for group testing, done under controlled sound-dampen- 
ing conditions. Such testing can be carried out satisfactorily by a 
clinie assistant following instruction of one week. 

2. Students found to have a hearing loss of more than 15 decibels 
for frequencies of 512, 1024, and 2048 on the pure tone audiometer 
group test should be retested individually. Those found to have the 
same degree of hearing loss upon retesting should be referred to 
an otologist, preferably one with special interest in the conservation 
of hearing. 

3. The college should provide counseling services for students 
with hearing defects with special refereces to the selection of courses, 
seating arrangements in classrooms, vocational guidance, and psycho- 
social problems. 

4, Where indicated, arrangements should be made for the provision 
of hearing aids and instruction in lip reading. 

5. Provision should be made in the college for an interchange of 
information between appropriate departments regarding the special 
problems and needs of individual students with hearing loss. 

6. Attention is called to the importance of early and active treat- 
ment of ear disease and predisposing factors as a preventive measure 
in the conservation of hearing. 


A program as suggested by the recommendations just 
listed, together with that of Gallaudet College where en- 
rollment is open to students whose hearing is so impaired 
as to be non-functional for the ordinary purposes of life 
and who for that reason cannot otherwise progress 
satisfactorily in other colleges, should form a satisfactory 
meeting of the broad need. An extension of these prin- 
ciples would go far toward assuring that the advantages of 
higher education are not denied anyone by reason of im- 
paired hearing, no matter what the degree of loss is. 
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HEARING AMPLIFIER 


(DESK TYPE) 


A distinct advance in better hearing—designed 
especially for children—in use in outstanding 
schools, universities and clinics. 


@ Lightweight, portable 
Battery-operated 
@ More Power Output 
@ Less Distortion 
@ True Dynamic Receiver} 
@ Flat Response 4 
@ Exceptional Battery 
Life 
Overall Dimensions 
3x4 x 4% 


Literature Upon Request Les 


Sold thru 
SELECTED HEARING AID DEALERS 


Manufactured by 


A. M. Brooks Company 
1222 West Washington Blvd., 
LOS ANGELES 7, CALIF. 


_ 
As 
{ 
oh 
_ 


the DIFFERENCE between 


a CRAFTSMAN and a LABORER 
is in KNOWLEDGE plus TOOLS. 


To apply your knowledge in the auricular training 
of the acoustically handicapped, there is NO BETTER 


TOOL, than 


IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment 


@® IDEAL in name as well as performance in 
home, school, clinic 


@® FEWEST possible number of controls, with- 
out annoying hum, noise, hiss or distortion, 
results in 


@® NATURAL TONE—clear, clean, crisp so nec- 
essary to eliminate fatigue to teacher or stu- 
dent. 


@® BETTER speech, superior language in less 
time 


@® TIME TESTED—in use since 1948 in outstand- 
ing Schools, Universities and Clinies 


@® TO HELP YOU, do a better job, in less time 
ask for full information concerning this 
BETTER TOOL. 


Write for folder 
‘* Auditory Training Develops the Habit of Hearing’’ 


IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
for individual or any size group. 


Developed and manufactured by 


Melody Master Manufacturing Co. 
2106 Berwyn Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 
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France: 
Great Britain: 
Scandinavia: 


Switzerland: 
The Netherlands: 


U.S. A.: 


“MODERN AUDIOLOGY” 


Proceedings of 


The First International Course in Audiology 


Stockholm, 1950 


The most comprehensive and valuable handbook in 
audiology hitherto published, written by many of the 
most eminent audiologists of the Old and New 
Worlds, is now available in the form of two bound 
volumes, Nos. 40 and 41, of 


ACTA OTO-LARYNGOLOGICA 


Sw.Cr. 50:—or $10.00 per volume 


Authors: 


Klotz, Ombrédanne 

Cawthorne, Hall, Watson 
Blegvad, Edgardh, Engstrom, 
Holmgren, Larsen, de Maré, My- 
vind, Nielsen, Peyser, Rojskjaer, 
Sazxén, Stirala 

Riiedi, Vetter 

Bijtel, van Dishoeck, Groen, Huiz- 
ing 

Bergman, Bordley, Carhart, Glo- 
rig, Hardy, Hirsh, Lempert, Mel- 
tzer, Shambaugh 


ACTA OTO - LARYNGOLOGICA 


Vapnargatan 6 
Stockholm 6 


Sweden 
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Auditory Training 
for the Deaf 


By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST and 
EDNA K. MONSEES 

A manual for teachers or for home study. Lessons 
designed to train residual hearing for maximum use. 
The introduction describes theory and method of 
training. 
The first book written specifically for these groups :— 

Students in Schools for the Deaf 

Graduates of Schools for the Deaf 

Others with severe hearing impairment 


$3.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU — Dept. AA 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


THE AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is published bi-monthly during the 
school year, appearing in the months of January, March, May, September, and 
November. The subscription is $4.00 a year, payable in advance; January 
aumber, two dollars a copy: single numbers otherwise, 75 cents each. The sub- 
scription for foreign countries is $4.20 a year. 

Publication office: Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D.C. Editorial office: 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D.C. Entered as second class matter at the 
Post office at Washington 2, D.C. Acceptance for mailing at the special rate of 
postage provided for in the act of February 28, 1925, authorized June 25, 
1932. Subscriptions made payable to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
may be sent to the Editor, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D.C. 
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The American Annals of the Deaf 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF was founded in 1847 at the 
American School for the Deaf in Hartford, Connecticut, by the members of the 
faculty of that school, which is the first free public school for the deaf in Amer- 
ica. Although the journal received the approval of the administrative school au- 
thorities, the periodical was first entirely sponsored by the members of the faculty. 
After two years the ANNALS was discontinued for some months but was revived 
by the members of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf in their 
first meeting in New York, N. Y., in 1850. 


In April, 1861, the publication ceased because of the War Between the States, 
inasmuch as the membership of the Convention was made up of northerners and 
southerners in almost equal proportion. In September, 1868, the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE DEAF resumed publication with the editorial offices on Kendall 
Green, in Washington, D. C., where it has since remained. 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is the official organ of the Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, which was organized 
in 1868, and of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, founded in 
1850. According to the Library of Congress it is the oldest educational publication 
in the United States still in existence. It is also the oldest journal on the education 
of the deaf in the world. 


The ANNALS is published five times a year, being issued in September, 
November, January, March and May. The subscription price is $4.00 a year, pay- 
able in advance. If five or more copies of the ANNALS are sent to one address, 
the subscription price is $3.50 a year. Single numbers sell for seventy-five cents, 
except for the January number which sells for $2.00. Back issues are available 
for 1847, 1848, 1849, 1857, and from September, 1868, to the present. Indexes for 
1847-1875, 1876-1885, 1886-1895, 1896-1905 are available at $2.00 each. Indexes for 
1906-1915, 1916-1925, 1926-1935, 1935-1945 were issued as regular numbers of the 
ANNALS. All back issues prior to 1930 sell for $1.00 each. All requests for sub- 
scriptions or for back numbers should be addressed to the Editor, AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE DEAF, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D.C. 


Editorial Staff 


1847-1953 
EDITORS 
Luzerne Rae, M.A 1847-1854 
Samuel Porter, M.A 1855-1861 
Lewellyn Pratt, M.A 1868-1870 
Edward Allen Fay, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 1870-1920 
Irving S. Fusfeld, M.A 1920-1943 
Ignatius Bjorlee, M.A., LL.D., L.H.D 1943-1944 
Leonard M. Elstad, M.A., LL.D 1945-1948 
Powrie Vaux Doctor, Ph. D 1948- 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
Leonard M. Elstad, M.A., LL.D 1948- 
ASSISTANT EDITORS 
Allan Bradshaw Fay, M.A 1914 
Irving S. Fusfeld, M.A 1917-1918 
Powrie Vaux Doctor, Ph. D 1940-1948 


Elizabeth Peet, M.A., Ped.D 1942-1945 
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The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
FouNDED 1868 
STANDING COMMITTEES 
TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 


Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman...... Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
Craig's Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Stanley D, Roth............sseeeeeeeeeues Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kan. 
Howard M. Quigley................ Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
8. Richard Silverman, Chairman........ Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
Edward M. Twitmyer............ Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles E. MacDonald........ British Columbia School for the Deaf, Vancouver, B. C. 
Hugo Schunhoff.............:. The Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Boyd E. Nelson, Chairman.................- Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah 
William M. Milligan.................. Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 
Dwight W. Reeder..............005. Newark Day School for the Deaf, Newark, N. J. 
Virgil W. Epperson.......... Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
ENDOWMENTS 


John A, Klein, Chairman. ..Evangelical Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. Serena Foley Davis.... Willis and Elizabeth Martin Public School, Philadelphia 


Robert Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
Charles M. Jochem.............. New Jersey School for the Deaf, W. Trenton, N. o. 
LEGISLATION 
Stanley D. Roth, Chairman............ Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas 
Gallaudet Day School for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
Virgil W. Epperson........ Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
Robert: Browns... ves Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
John Yale Crouter............+- Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
STATISTICS 
Roy Moore Stelle, Chairman.............. Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas 
vis Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
Carl) RANKIN. North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Edward W. Tillinghast.............. Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz. 
By Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
RESOLUTIONS 
Harriet F. McLaughlin, Chairman............ Junior High School 47, New York, N. Y. 
Marvin B. Clatterbuck............++6: Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, Ore. 
John Yale Crouter............-- Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Glonn Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls, Mont. 
Clayton Hollingsworth................ Georgia School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 
John M. Wallace. ...........-+-- Florida School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fis. 
PROGRAM 
Marvin B. Clatterbuck, Chairman........ Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, Ore. 
Richard G, Brill. ......ccccctecseses California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. D. 
Fred L. Sparks, Jr.........+0++ Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
Founded 1850 
SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS, 1951-1953 
Art—Mrs. Grace Bilger Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kans. 
Auricular T’rn’g & Rhythm—Lloyd Graunke, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Curriculum Content—Herschel R. Ward——School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Day Schools—John F. Grace Gallaudet Day School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Deaf Teachers—Thomas A. Ulmer____Oregon School for the Deaf, Salem, Oreg. 
Health & Physical Education—James Dey_Schoo! for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 
Preschool & Kindergarten—Eleanor R. Vorse.__Lexin: Sch. for Deaf, N. Y. C. 
Publications—Powrie V. Doctor___ Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Research—Helmer R. Myklebust_____Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Speech—Bessie Pugh. Florida School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Principals and Supervising Teachers—Lloyd A. Ambrosen_-Sch. for the Deaf, 
Faribault, Minn. ; 
Visual Education—June E. Newkirk______School for the Deaf, Tucson. Arizona 
Vocational Training—Carl E. Rankin__-School for the Deaf, Morganton. N. C. 


